SIE   STAFFORD   NORTHCOTE

One night in the House of Commons a somewhat
amusing incident occurred.    Sir Stafford Northcote's
son, the present Lord Iddesleigh, was making a speech
which had to do with the policy and the tactics of Mr.
Parnell; and he said that the House must not take Mr.
Parnell's threats too seriously, that his mode of action
was often only 'pretty Fanny's way' and boded no
grave danger to the State.    Sir Stafford Northcote mur-
mured : * " Pretty Fanny's way;" another Parnellism;'
and some of those who sat on the front bench near Mm
were puzzled.    The explanation was that the line about
4 pretty Fanny's way' comes from one of the poems of
Parnell the contemporary of Swift, and one of the an-
cestors of the Parnell who was then leading the Irish
National Party.   Few men had a better memory for
striking scraps of literature than Sir Stafford Northcote,
and few men when delivering a speech could brighten
a dull unpromising subject more happily by appropriate-
ness of unexpected and humorous citation.    None the
less was he a deep thinker on the gravest questions.    If
his early impulses and surroundings and education had
allowed him to be a Radical, he would, I think, have
made a most distinguished member of that which was
once known as the Philosophical Radical school.   I can
easily think of him as a fitting companion of Grote and
Sir William Molesworth and John Stuart Mill.    He
never could bring his mind down to the average level
of the heavy, old, steady-going Tories by whom he was
habitually surrounded.

I think, somehow, that the House of Commons and
even the members of his own party in general failed to
do justice to Stafford Northcote's intellectual capacity
as a statesman. I do not say that he could, in any
case, have been the pilot to weather the storm when

27tself in evidence.
